MEN OF POWER
One day on tearing off some old bark, I saw two rare
beetles, and seized one in each hand; then I saw a third
and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so that I
popped the one which I held in my right hand into my
mouth. Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid,
which burnt my tongue so that I was forced to spit the
beetle out, which was lost, as was the third one.1
His father, however, did not share his enthusiasm
for nature study. He began to fear his son was be-
coming an idler. In a moment of anger he rebuked
him sternly for wasting his time. "You care for noth-
ing," he said, "but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching,
and you will be a disgrace to yourself and to your
family."
Great Friends. But in Cambridge Charles was form-
ing associations with a few great men who did not con-
sider him a "disgrace." Chief among these was
Professor Henslow, the noted botanist, who used to
conduct field excursions on foot across country or down
the river in a barge, lecturing on the plants and animals
observed en route* Charles, although not enrolled in
Henslow's courses, joined these excursions and found
them delightful. Henslow also kept open house once a
week when all undergraduates and some older members
of the university interested in science gathered at his
home. Charles attended these regularly. He became
so attached to Henslow, and Henslow to him, that the
1 Francis Darwin, The Life and Letters of Ch&rles Darwin, D.
Appleton, New York, 1925, p. 43.
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